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EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  CITY  AND  EXEMPTED- 
VILLAGE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  OHIO 

A.  E  Black 
Kenmore  High  School 


The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  set 
forth  the  facts  revealed  by  a  study  made 
of  extra-curricular  activities  in  the 
larger  high  schools  of  CHiio.  ‘  In  Novem¬ 
ber.  1924.  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to 
the  principals  all  dty  and  exempted- 
village  high  schools  of  the  state.  This 
inquiry.  (Signed  to  collect  data  rebtive 
to  extra-curricular  activities,  included 
credit  for  participation;  the  checking  of 
scholastic  standing  of  team  members 
prior  to  interschool  con  tests;  the  percent 
of  pupil  participation;  the  attitude 
toward  dancing  and  purely  social  organi¬ 
zations.  such  as  fraternities  and  sororities; 
administration  of  extra-curricular  activi¬ 
ties;  list  of  activities  represented,  with 
the  committee  in  charge  of  each;  qual¬ 
ifications  for  student  members  of  com¬ 
mittees;  and  selection  of  faculty  members 
and  student  members  of  committees. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  study  might 
make  available  for  the  school  admin¬ 
istrators  of  the  state  definite  infcsmation 
concerning  the  following:  "For  what 
activities  is  credit  given,  and  what  is  the 
range  in  units  of  credit  for  each?” 
“How  closely  is  the  Ohio  law  relative 
to  the  grades  of  athletes  just  prior  to 
inter-scholastic  contests  adhered  to?" 
“What  percent  of  pupils  actually  par- 

■For  detail*  co  toy  phur  of  tkia  article  tec  the  Maater'a 
theait  by  Albert  E.  BIm,  ‘The  Otauiatian  and  Administra' 
tion  of  Eitn-Curncular  Activitiea  m  the  City  and  Eampwd- 
Viliage  High  Schoola  of  Ohio''  (1925).  on  £le  in  the  library 
at  Ohio  State  Uniacnity. 


ticipate  in  some  activity  except  those 
regularly  prescribed  in  the  curriculum?” 
"What  is  the  attitude  toward  dancing 
as  sponsored  by  the  schools,  and  to  what 
extent  are  other  forms  of  amusements 
provided?”  "Are  such  organizations 
as  fraternities  and  sororities  participated 
in  by  high-school  .*tudents.  and  what 
attitude  is  taken  toward  them  by  school 
principals?”  "What  are  the  various 
activities,  and  how  are  they  admin¬ 
istered?”  "What  special  qualifications 
are  required  for  student  membership  of 
committees?”  "How  are  student  mem¬ 
bers  and  faculty  members  of  committees 
selected?” 

The  source  of  information. — The  data 
were  secured  from  the  principals  of 
seventy-nine  city  hig^  schools  and 
twenty-five  exempted-village  high  schools 
of  Ohio.  62  percent  of  the  principals  of 
the  former  and  68  percent  of  the  latter 
respemded.  Thus  it  will  be  observed 
that  approximately  three-fourths  of  the 
information  upon  which  this  discussion 
is  based  was  secured  from  city  school 
systems;  however,  this  fact  does  not 
invalidate  the  study  herein  presented, 
since  due  consideration  has  been  given 
wherever  any  discrimination  between 
the  two  types  of  schcxils  has  been 
adjudged  necessary. 

Schwl  credit  for  extraxurricular  actnn- 
ties. — subtly  less  than  half  the  cities 
and  more  than  half  the  exempted  villages 
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give  credit  for  (Mie  or  more  extra* 
curricular  activities.  The  large  number 
of  activities  c^ered  is  pro&bly  due 
largely  to  the  ccmtinuous  attempt  on 
the  p^  of  the  school  administrators  to 
adapt  the  school's  program  to  the  needs 
of  children  of  different  capacities,  stages 
of  development,  attitudes,  and  interests. 

The  activities  for  which  credit  is 
given,  together  with  the  range  of  credit, 
are: 


"T 

Activities 

Credit 

Units 

Otchestn . 

. X-1 

Music . 

. K-2 

GleeQub . 

. H-i 

Chorus . 

. K-2 

Piano . 

. H 

Band . 

. H-l 

Public  Speaking . 

. a 

J^ori'participation  of  pupils  in  extra' 
curricular  activities. — ^The  f(xm,  used  in 
securing  the  information  under  this 
heading,  provided  for  a  range  of  non* 
participation  percents  ranging  by  tens 
from  zero  to  ninety,  so  that  the  percent 
of  pupils  not  taking  any  part  in  any 
activi^  mieht  easily  be  indicated  by  a 
check  in  ^e  blank  space  before  each 
number. 

In  Table  I,  columns  4  and  5  show  the 
total  percent  of  non'participaticm  in  the 
various  ddes  and  viijbiges,  for  example, 
60  percent  and  40  percent  represent, 
respectively,  the  total  non'partidpaticm 
of  the  six  dties  and  four  villages  report¬ 
ing  that  they  have  10  percent  eff  pupils 
taking  part  in  no  activity.  Therefore 
the  grand  totals,  2,900  and  900,  divided 
by  the  total  number  of  cities  and 
exempted  villages,  respectively,  give 
the  average  non-partidpation  for  each 
type  of  school.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the 
ncHi'partidpation  is  38.7  percent  for 
dties  and  37.5  percent  for  vilkiges. 

The  writer  believes  that  more  stress 
should  be  laid  on  extra-curricular  activi¬ 
ties  fex*  all  pupils,  since  the  goal  of 
dtizenship  toward  which  all  bx^s  and 
girls  are  being  urged  can  well  be  approx¬ 


imated  by  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  development  which  comes  through  t( 

the  self-expression  of  extra-curric^  tl 

training. 

School  dancing. — On  account  df  the 
vast  and  rapidly  growing  sodal  problems  ^ 
that  confront  our  schools,  we  endeavored  ^ 
to  find  out  the  extent  of  dancing  per*  ' 
mitted  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ^ 
high  schools  throughout  Ohio,  and  the  ^ 
method  of  selecting  chaperons  for  them.  I 
The  replies  seem  to  corroborate  the  ' 


Table  I.  NoN'Participation  m 
Extra-Curricular  AcnvrnB* 


PnetMT  or 
NoM-PASTICirATlOM 

Nuusn  or 
Scaoou 

RoOSTtM 

Totai 
Pbcuct  or 
Nom-Pas- 

TIC0AT1ON 

Cities 

Vflhies 

Cities 

vahm 

(1) 

0) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

0 . 

7 

10 . 

6 

4 

60 

40 

20 . 

8 

4 

160 

80 

SO . 

10 

6 

300 

180 

40 . 

9 

2 

360 

80 

so . 

19 

3 

9S0 

150 

60 . 

9 

1 

540 

60 

70 . 

4 

1 

280 

70 

80 . 

2 

3 

160 

240 

go . 

1 

90 

Gnnd  Totil . 

7S 

24 

2.900 

900 

common  opinion  that  such  activities  are 
carefully  chaperoned  and  provide  a 
form  of  entertainment  that  is  probably 
a  safer  outlet  for  the  surplus  energy  of 
youth  than  that  afforded  by  outside 
commercial  enterprises;  moreover,  they 
may  contribute  to  poise,  grace,  and 
hedth.  They  should  be  regulated  by  a 
joint  student  and  fiurulty  ccxnmittee. 

At  school  dances  about  three-fourths 
of  the  schools  provide  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  cf  others  who  are  iK>t  particularly 
interested  in  the  main  diversion  of  the 
occasion.  The  democratic  ideal,  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number, 
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jftnands  that  Other  diversions  be  planned 
to  meet  the  interest  of  all,  not  merely 
those  of  the  majOTity. 

Fraternities,  sororities,  and  social  clubs. 
—The  facts  revealed  by  this  study  show 
that  while  these  orvanizations  exist  in 
the  city  hi^  schools,  their  number  is 
very  much  limited,  and  few  fraternities 
and  social  clubs  are  found  in  the  village 
high  schools.  The  data  show  that  52 
percent  ci  the  cities  attempt  to  eliminate 
such  organizations  by  substitution  of 
activities  more  attractive  and  useful;  24 
percent,  by  enforcement  of  the  State 
Law;  14  percent,  by  school  board 
legislation;  and  10  percent,  by  simply 
ignoring  their  existeiKe.  In  the  smaller 
schools  only  two  methods  are  employed, 
substitution  in  57  percent  the  schools 
reporting,  and  in  43  percent  by  ignoring 
th^  existence. 

The  method  of  attempting  to  eliminate 
the  evils  of  the  practice  by  substituting 
that  which  is  worth  while  has  either 
not  been  tried  out  to  a  sufEcient  de^ee 
or  has  proved  inadequate  in  rid^g 
Ohio  high  schools  of  fraternities, 
sororities,  and  other  social  clubs.  Sec' 
tions  12906^  of  Ohio  School  Laws 
provide  definitely  against  such  orpniza' 
tions.  Acting  upon  the  belief  that 
parents  do  ix)t  their  children  to 
violate  directly  or  indirectly  the  laws 
of  the  state,  the  writer  urges  school 
administrators  to  comply  with  the  law. 
While  every  thou^tfiil  schoolman 
realizes  that  the  elimination  of  such 
groups,  which  by  their  very  nature  are 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  a 
school  system,  requires  tact  and  diplo' 
macy,  the  suggestion  is  here  offered 
that  a  brief  letter  stating  the  evils  of 
fraternities  and  similar  cx'ganizaticms, 
and  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
schools  in  encouraging  every  worthy 
student  activity,  be  sent  to  sdl  patrons 
just  before  taking  steps  to  eliminate  such 
societies.  This  letter  might  close  with 
an  appeal  to  patrons  in  view  of  the 
facts  cited  above. 


Student  councils. — The  idea  that  pupils 
of  our  secondary  schools  should  loum 
by  doing  rather  than  by  watching  others 
p^orm  is  rapidly  gaining  ground.  This 
is  manifested  by  the  establishment  of 
Student  Coun^  cs-ganized  under 
various  titles,  by  emplo)ring  extra' 
curricular  directors,  especially  in  cities, 
and  by  devising  extra'curricular  reccsrd 
cards,  which  are  to  be  filed  along  with 
the  custcxnary  scholastic  records.  Groups 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  substituti^ 
“pupil  participation’  for  “teacher  activ' 
ity'  should  be  established  as  rapidly  as 
the  needs  of  the  pupils  warrant  such 
procedure.  The  writer  wishes  to 
emphasize  the  necessity,  however,  of 
the  teacher  delegating  only  such  powers 
to  pupils  as  will  best  contribute  to  their 
growth  and  development  without  eo' 
dangering  the  foundations  laid  and 
zeal^ly  guarded  by  those  in  charge  of 
the  educational  r6g^.  In  the  srnidler 
systems  the  councils  should  ccmsist  of  a 
representative  elected  by  each  home 
room  and  one  or  nxxe  fiiculty  advisers, 
while  in  the  larger  schools  the  members 
might  well  be  elected  by  the  school  at 
large  from  a  limited  number  of  candidates 
selected  by  representatives  from  the 
various  home  rooms.  The  first  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  of  the  initial  period  of 
each  of  four  days  per  week  might  be 
devoted  to  training  of  children  in  self* 
control,  leadership,  cooperation,  clear 
and  easy  expression,  and  in  Ixiilding 
useful  habits  and  attitudes.  The  rest 
of  the  period  may  be  given  to  such 
interests  as  club  work,  music,  and 
athletics,  while  the  entire  initial  period 
of  the  fifth  day  should  be  nven  over  to 
the  General  Assembly.*  Other  periods 
rather  than  the  first  might  be  selected 
for  such  training  if  the  organization  of 
the  system  necessitates  such  an  arran^ 
ment.  The  assembly,  planned  by  ^ 
Student  Council,  sho^d  consist  of  the 

>Th(  eUtf  Boiot  in  Mr.  BiKk'i  Ngtcataon  is  that  ona 
full  period  dadr  nay  ptoStably  be  devoted  to  Uk  peak* 
intereata  and  activitiea;  the  diviaioa  of  the  period  ia 
immaterial. — J.  C.  M. 
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entire  group,  f»:ulty  and  students,  and 
should  render  a  program  that  has  been 
carefully  arranged  in  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  the  entire  school. 

Eligibility  card. — Because  of  its  unique' 
ness,  the  so-called  Eligibility  Card  to 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  recently 
ca-ganized  Student  Council  of  North 
High  School,  Columbus,  is  here  shown. 

EuomiLnT  Cako 
Nokth  High  School 

1.  Name? . Regutratioo  room?. . . 

2.  Claw  rank? . 

3.  When  do  you  expect  to  graduate? . 

4.  For  what  poaiticD  are  you  a  candidate? . 

5.  What  are  your  present  grades  in  your  major 

subjects? . 

6.  Are  you  an  officer  in  any  approved  organiza' 

tioo  in  North  Hi^  Scbod? . 

If  so,  what  office  do  you  hold? . 

7.  If  you  are  elected  to  the  position  for  which 

you  are  a  candidate,  are  you  willing  to  devMe 
the  time  necessary  to  carrying  out  the  work 
to  be  done? . 

8.  Are  you  connected  in  any  way  with  a  secret 
society  or  club  or  any  otha  organiation 
which  does  not  have  the  approval  of  the 

school? .  If  so,  explain  what  it 

is,  and  how  you  are  connected  with  it. . . . 


9.  If  elected  to  this  position,  do  you  promise 
not  to  affiliate  with  any  such  organiation? 

10.  If  appointed  to  any  school  office  of  honor  or 

responsibility,  or  if  elected  to  any  such  office 
by  the  school,  or  any  ia  appro^  organia' 
tkms,  will  you  pl^ge  your  loyalty  to  the 
school  and  ^  all  in  your  povm  to  promote 
ia  best  interesa  and  to  maintain  ia  best, 
traditions? . 

11.  The  committee  reserves  the  right  to  revdte 
an  eligibility  card. 

Leading  extra-curricular  activities. — 
Activities  found  in  90  percent  of  both 
cities  and  exempted  villages  are  here 
•given  in  descending  CM’der:  orchestra, 
football,  basket  baU,  girls'  glee  club, 
class  play,  dramatics,  debating,  boys' 
^ee  club,  Hi'Y,  trade,  band,  chorus, 
student  government,  tennis,  journalism, 
gymnastics,  French  Club,  Latin  Club, 
Commerc^  Club,  Boy  Sc^ts,  Current 
Events  Club,  father-and-son  banquet, 
and  sewing. 


Extra-curricular  oaivitiex  found  only  n 
cities. — The  following  activities  were 
listed  only  by  city  high-school  prij. 
cipa^:  golf,  swimming,  soccer,  hikings 
boxing,  wrestling.  Auto  Club,  literary, 
hbraiy,  pageants,  research,  reading 
writing,  Bible,  dvics,  science,  chemistry, 
zoology,  biology,  experiment,  history, 
geology,  botany,  mathematics,  Spanish, 

Engli^,  boys'  rifle,  girls'  rifle,  garden, 
cheers.  National  Honor  Sodety,  boys’ 
outdoor,  girls'  outdoor,  letter  men, 
thrift,  art,  girls'  athletics,  boys'  club, 
motion  pictures,  banjo  and  ukulele, 
bird,  business,  brush  and  pencil.^ 

Honor  point  systems. — But  three  hi^ 
schools — Paines^le,  East  erf  Cleveland, 
and  McKinley  of  Canton — reported 
point  systems  definitely  worked  out.* 

The  leading  activities  of  McKinley 
High  School  with  credit  for  each,  are 
given  in  Table  II. 

Conclusion 

r  Since  the  limits  of  this  artide  forbid 
the  elaboration  of  other  topics  of 
interest,  the  writer  wishes  to  close  with 
a  few  cursory  statements  which  the 
study  seems  to  warrant: 

1.  Training  in  a  school  so  organized 
and  administered  as  to  permit  the  pupils 
a  desirable  amount  of  self-direction 
while  in  school,  is  the  best  training  for 
future  citizenship. 

2.  Extra-curricular  activities  should, 
as  a  rule,  be  closely  connected  with  the 
regular  curricular  work. 

3.  Extra-curricular  activities  should 

be  provided  fix  all  in  accordance  with 
the  pupils'  individual  interest,  attitudes, 
and  capadties  but  should  not  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  curriculum,  if  the  change 
will  tend  to  lessen  the  pupils'  interests 
and  enthusiasm  fix  the  activities 
involved.  t] 

*Thc  term  "club'*  hu  been  omitted  in  many  caaea  in  thia  f 
parafcapb  to  avoid  repetitioo.  D 

>The  point  ayateaM  in  full  may  be  obtained  from  the  princi*  g 

eala  of  the  acboola  mentioned  above;  apace  permita  only  a 
brief  auaunary  of  one  of  theae  ayatema.  ;  C 
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Tabu  II.  Lbadino  Activitibs  or  McKnair  Hioh  School 


Clui  Ofica: 

Pretklait . 

Vice-ptaidcnt. 

Secretary . 

Treawtcr . 


Permaoent  CoiBiBittcca: 

P.kaifin«n . . . 

Member . . 

Senate  at  council  membert. 

Mootbly  Staf: 

Editofitxkief . 

Deportment  editnra . 

Typift  and  aecretary . 

Annual  Staf: 

Editofirt-ckief . 

Amietant  editoc . . 

Departmental  editora . 


Buatneae  Staf: 

Senaot  buaineat  manafcr. . . 
Senior  adeertuinc  manafer. 

Bueineoi  eecretary . 

Junior  buaineM  manafer . . . 


PoteU 

Aetivitiu 

Pointt 

10 

Junior  xhfertiitng  mamfci . 

6 

5 

Soph.  UM.  buoncH  manafa . 

5 

5 

Soph.  aaac.  advertiaing  manager . 

5 

s 

Chiba: 

Prethknt . 

5 

s 

Vicc-prcaident . 

3 

i 

3 

3 

Trcaauiet . 

3 

Chainnan  pmnanent  committee . 

3 

10 

10 

Chib  membert . 

2 

Cheer  leadert . 

5 

10 

Temporary  Acthritm: 

Football  (quad . 

10 

10 

Baaket-baU  aquad . 

10 

10 

Track  aquad . 

10 

10 

Swimming  aquad . 

10 

Qaaa  playa . 

10 

Operettaa  or  other  muaical  per- 

IS 

10 

15 

10 

15 

5 

6 

5 

4.  The  physical,  mental,  and  moral  curricular  director  should  be  employed, 
training  incident  to  extra<urricular  in  case  the  prindp^  and  his  co'woilcers 
activities  is  such  paramount  impiX'  do  not  have  sumcient  time  to  give  to 
tance  to  the  general  spirit  and  morale  this  phase  of  the  work  the  thou^t  and 
of  our  public  schools  that  an  extra'  attention  that  its  worth  demands. 


SALARIES  OF  THE  RURAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS  IN  OHIO 

H.  R.  ComBMAN 
Ohio  State  University 


The  subject  of  low  salaries  for 
teachers  and  superintendents  is  one  of 
the  most  revered  and  cherished  of  our 
school  problems.  Uncounted  volumes 
have  b^  written,  and  more  has  been 
said,  about  the  subject.  The  discussicxi 
of  the  salary  question  is  not  an  idle 


pastime,  for  salaries  determine  to  a  great 
extent  the  cahber  of  men  attracted 
to  the  superintendency;  they  determine 
the  preparation  and  training  of  super' 
intendents;  they  determine  the  kind  of 
men  retained  in  the  profession  and  the 
place  of  such  men  in  the  local  community. 
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The  data  for  this  discussicxi  were 
taken  from  the  Principals'  Reports  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
1925.  In  the  data,  as  is  shown  in 
Table  I,  there  are  included  788  rural 
high'school  superintendents.  The  word 


Table  I.  Tbb  Range  the  Salaeiei  of 

SUFEEINTENDENTI 


Salaiy 

Number 
ReceiTinc 
Each  Salary 

1 

Percent  of 
Total 

Cutnolatiae 

Percent 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

$4.SJ(M.649 . 

1 

.1 

.1 

S.RRM.OSO . 

1 

.1 

.2 

3.750-3349 . 

3 

.4 

.6 

3/50-3.749 . 

1 

.1 

.7 

3/50-3/49 . 

1 

.1 

.8 

3.450-3/49 . 

3 

.4 

1.2 

3/50-3.449 . 

3 

.4 

1.6 

3/50-3/49 . 

.6 

2.2 

3.150-3/49 . 

.3 

2.5 

3/50-3.149 . 

0 

.0 

2.5 

2/50-3/49 . 

29 

3.7 

6.2 

2/50-2/49 . 

5 

.6 

6.8 

2,750-2/49 . 

19 

2.4 

9.2 

2/50-2.749 . 

19 

2.4 

11.6 

2/50-2/49 . 

19 

2.4 

14.0 

2,450-2/49 . 

53 

6.7 

20.7 

2/50-2.449 . 

64 

8.1 

28.8 

2/50-2/49 . 

59 

7.5 

36  3 

2.150-2/49 . 

59 

7.5 

43.8 

2/50-2/49 . 

33 

4.2 

48.0 

1/50-2/49 . 

125 

15.9 

63.9 

1/50-1/49 . 

34 

4.3 

68.2 

1,750-1/49 . 

137 

17.4 

85.6 

1/50-1.749 . 

39 

4.9 

90.5 

1/50-1/49 . 

41 

5.2 

95.7 

1.450-1/49 . 

24 

3.1 

98.8 

1/50-1.449 . 

7 

.9 

977 

1/50-1/49 . 

1 

.1 

99.8 

1.150-1/49 . 

1 

.1 

99.9 

Total . 

788 

99.9 

Ranoe  of  Salaries,  |I  JOO-$4,SOO 
$2,038 

Meu.  $2,142 


“superintendent,”  as  used  in  this  repot, 
is  t^en  to  mean  the  executive  head  of  a 
first-^de  rural  high  school.  Several 
of  tlK  rural  high'sch^l  superintendents 
could  not  be  included  in  these  data 
because  of  insufficient  informaticHi  on 
the  report  blanks,  but  the  788  will  give 


us  a  fair  idea  of  the  salary  situatko 
among  the  rural  high'School  executives  of 
CMiio, 

In  Table  I  the  range  of  salaries  of  the 
rural  high'school  superintendents  jj 
shown,  together  with  the  number 
receiving  eaiffi  salary.  The  two  most 
populous  salary  groups  in  this  table  are 
$1,750-1,849  and  $1,950-2,049.  Column 
3  shows  that  ooe'third  of  the  rural 
executives  receive  salaries  within  the 
limits  of  these  two  classes.  A  survey 

the  percentage  column  reveals  that  25 
percent  the  superintendents  receive 
$1,800  <x  less  and  that  25  percent 
receive  $2,400  ot  more.*  Thus,  within 
a  range  of  $600  are  found  the  middle  50 
percent  of  the  salaries.  The  median 
salary  is  $2,038,  which  is  the  same  as 
saying  that  cme'half  of  the  superin' 
tendrats  receive  less  than  $2,038,  while 
cxie'half  receive  mare  than  this  amount 

Perhaps  a  comparison  of  the  salaries 
of  superintendents  with  those  of  regular 
teaches  3vill  be  interesting  at  this  point 
The  median  salary  of  the  men  teachers  is 
$1,503.  This  is  $535  less  than  the 
median  for  the  superintendents.  But  if 
we  consider  the  average  salaries,  arith' 
metic  means,  we  shall  find  that  women 
teachers  receive  $1,335;  men  teachers 
receive  $1,512;  superintendents  receive 
$2,142;  and  ^oith'Hughes  men  receive 
$2,156.*  The  Smith'Hughes  men  aver- 
age  a  little  higher  than  the  superin' 
tendents. 

Study  of  the  range  of  salaries  and  the 
number  receiving  eaxffi  tells  us  the  trend 
of  salaries  or  the  central  tendency  of 
them,  but  it  does  not  give  us  the  reasons 
for  such  tendencies.  Table  II  was 
designed  to  show  the  effect  of  experience 
upon  the  salaries  superintendents, 
both  college  graduates  and  undergrad' 
uates.  Tm  totals  show  that  86.6 


■Dta  akcn  from  H.  R.  Cottcnnan..  “Xilaha  of  the  Runl 
Hi|b4chool  SupointBideDU  in  Ohao,"  «  Maattr «  on 
tie  in  tile  Ubnry  at  Ohio  Sate  Uoiv^tr. 

nVae  igurea  wcR  obtained  from  a  mote  detailed  pxwpiof 
than  it  liTen  in  tUa  table. 
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percent  are  graduates  and  that  13.4 
percent  of  the  superintendents  are 
undergraduates.  The  means  show  that 
graduates  receive  salaries  averaging  $236 
OKxe  than  salaries  of  undergraduates. 
The  medians  place  graduates  $250  above 
undergraduates.  Tliese  figures  indicate 
the  part  that  training  plays  in  determine 
ing  salary. 


any  other  single-year  group.i  It  must 
be  noted  that  die  hipest  salaries  are 
not  found  where  experience  is  longest. 
In  the  graduate  column  the  salaries  rise 
with  increasing  experience  until  about 
the  twenty4fm  year  when  a  gradual 
decline  begins.  Among  the  under' 
graduates  the  peak  is  r^ched  near  the 
twentieth  year  of  experience.  The 


Table  II.  The  Average  Salaribe  of  the  Superintendents  According  to 
Years  op  Experience 


CaADUATai 

SaUries 

Number 

(2) 

(3) 

2,163 

11 

2J00 

28 

2.213 

51 

2J00 

53 

2W 

75 

2J74 

117 

2,315 

20 

2J13 

38 

2J05 

38 

2.184 

26 

2,049 

37 

2.125 

49 

1.962 

45 

1,865 

38 

1S27 

37 

1,788 

17 

IJOO 

3 

683 

$2,183 

2,100 

$lj00-4,600 

To  find  the  effect  of  experience  upon 
salaries  we  have  simply  to  consider  each 
class  in  the  column  ^perience  and  follow 
throu^  the  corresponding  average  salary. 
Thus  we  find  among  superintendents 
with  ten  years  of  experience,  graduates 
are  paid  an  average  of  $2,315,  while 
und^graduates  receive  $1 ,950.  We  also 
find  that  there  are  m<xc  superintendents 
in  the  five'year  experience  group  than  in 


fluctuation  oi  averages  is  greater  amcmg 
undermduates  than  among  graduates. 

In  me  column.  Total  averages,  appears 
the  true  effect  of  experience  upon 
salaries  as  far  as  it  can  be  shown  by 
these  data.  Here,  widi  the  exception 
of  three  cases,  we  find  that  increasing 
experience  is  rewarded.  Five  years  « 

■If  the  touk  far  cKh  of  the  kz  elepi  above  ten  pern  are 
dieided  bp  fee  Uieir  tiue  value  bp  the  pear  ia  the  teault. 
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experience  are  worth  $350  more  on  the  than  one  year  of  training.  The  avenge  1°*^ 

average  than  one  year;  ten  years  are  experience  which  these  ten  men  have 

worth  $180  mcH'e  ^an  five  years;  ten  had  is  26.2  years.  corre 

more  years  add  about  $100;  after  twenty-  It  can  be  seen  readily  frexn  Table  III  relati 

five  years  of  experience  a  gradual  that  not  all  low  salaries  fall  in  d*  ^ain 

decrease  appears  in  the  salary  column.  columns  of  low  training,  and  vice  versa.  ^ 
The  median  training  of  the  superin-  A  condition  o(  this  kind  indicates  a  low 
tendents  is  3.9  years  as  shown  by  Table  correlaticwi  between  the  two  variables 
III.  The  median  experience  is  10.3  under  observation.  The  correlation  co- 


Tablb  III. 


DisnuBunoN  or  Ohio's  Rural  High-School  Supbrintzndents  According 
TO  Salart  and  Training 


Salary 

Training  above  the  High  School 

Total 

Percent  of 
To^ 

0-.99 

1-1.99 

2-2.99 

3-3.99 

B.  A. 

M.  A. 

I4.5J(M,749 . 

1 

.1 

4JS(M.549 . 

445(MJ49 . 

3.930-4,149 . 

3,730-3.949 . 

1 

2 

3 

3430-3.749 . 

2 

.2 

3430-3449 . 

4 

2 

6 

8 

3430-3449 . 

5 

2 

7 

2.930-3.149 . 

1 

1 

20 

7 

29 

2,730-2.9« . 

5 

18 

3 

24 

■■ 

2J5D>2y749 . 

1 

1 

28 

8 

4.8 

2^50-2^49 . 

2 

1 

5 

83 

28 

2050-2.549 . 

1 

6 

5 

93 

13 

14  9 

1430-2.149 . 

2 

3 

3 

14 

119 

17 

20.1 

1.730-1449 . 

3 

3 

7 

18 

129 

11 

21.8 

1050-1.749 . 

4 

7 

63 

10.2 

1050-l.M . 

2 

5 

9 

12 

3.9 

1050-1049 . 

2 

nnnniim 

.2 

Total. . 

10 

8 

27 

60 

378 

105 

788 

100.0 

Fereznt  cf  total. . 

1.2 

.9 

3.4 

7.5 

73.3 

13.3 

100. 

Median  aal^,  $2m0 
Median  training.  3.9  Teaii 
Coeficienc  of  cocrebtion.  +.206 


years.  Table  III  was  designed  to  fit 
the  Toops  Correlation  Sheet.  It  shows 
eighteen  salary  groups  $200  each.  At 
tl^  top  of  the  table  the  amount  of  train¬ 
ing  is  divided  into  six  classes  with  an 
interval  of  one  year  each.  The  totals 
give  the  number  of  superintendents  in 
each  class  of  training  and  each  salary 
group.  We  see  at  a  glance  that  the 
majority  cf  the  superintendents  hold 
Bachelors'  de^ees.  Only  13.5  percent 
have  Masters  degrees.  Ten  have  less 


efficient  given  under  Table  III  is  cmly 
0.208.  it  were  plus  .99  it  would  be 
nearly  perfect,  which  would  mean  that 
nearly  all  high  salaries  were  paid  to 
persons  having  many  years  of  training 
and  that  all  low  salaries  were  received  by 
persems  of  scant  training,  with  har¬ 
monious  variations  between.  In  other 
words,  had  the  correlaticm  been  nearly 
perfect  and  positive,  the  majority  of 
cases  would  ^  close  to  a  line  drawn 
diagonally  across  Table  III  from  the 


4.33 

4.13 
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lower  Icft'hand  comer  to  the  upper 
right'band  comer.  The  coefficient  of 
correlation,  plus  0.208,  tells  us  how  little 
relationship  there  is  between  salary  and 
training. 

What  has  been  said  about  Table  III 
may  be  applied  in  principle  to  Table  IV 


which  dves  the  distribution  of  the  rural 
high'S(ffiool  superintendents  acc(xding 
to  salary  and  experience.  A  study  (x 
the  percent  at  the  foot  the  table 
will  give  the  reader  some  information 
concerning  the  experieiKe  had  by  the 
superintendents. 


Tabu  IV.  Dotubution  of  Ohio's  Rubal  Hich'School  Sufbkintbndents  Aocouhno 
TO  Salakt  and  Ezferibncb 


Yeart  ct  Eiperience 


I4J50-4.749 

050-4 

4.150- 4.M9, 

3550-4.149 

3.750- 3549 
3.550-3.749 

3J30-3449 

3.150- 3349 
2550-3.149, 

2.750- 2.949 
2JSO-2.7« 
2350-2349 

2.150- 2349 
1.950-2.149 

1.750- 1.949 

1350-1.749 

1350-1340 

1.150- 1349 


Median  experieoce.  103  years 
Median  aal^,  K.030 
Coefficient  of  ccrrdatioa,  -f.204 


SOCIAL  GUIDANCE 
The  bode  recently  published  by  the 
Cleveland  Teachers  Association  is  erne 
d  the  most  interesting  contributions  to 
the  field  of  high'sehool  literature  made 
during  the  past  year.  It  brings  together 
in  brief  compass  an  account  of  ^  the 
wexk  being  c^e  in  the  Cleveland  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  to  foster  and 
improve  the  ''methods  of  moral  instruc' 
tion  and  d  social  control  and  organiza' 
tion.”  It  is  rich  in  concrete  experience 


illustrative  of  fundamental  principles. 
The  reading  d  it  adds  much  to  one's 
interest  in  ^  Cleveland  public  schools; 
cHie  lays  the  bodr  aside  feeling  that  this 
group  d  teachers  and  principals  in 
America’s  “Fifth  City”  is  really  guiding 
the  youth  to  live  wisely  and  helpnilly  in 
a  dmocracy.  Every  hi^'school  prin' 
dpal  will  do  well  to  read  and  to  pass  on 
to  his  teachers.  Social  Guidance  in  the 
Cleveland  High  Schools.^ 

■Clevcluid,  Ohio.  Cleveland  Teidien  Fedenboa.  (n.  d.) 
189  pp. 
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Addrtw  all  coaununicatiooa  to  the 
BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 
Ohio  State  Univenity,  Columbua,  Ohio 


(XOPERATIVE  RESEARCH 

Once  a  year  I  pay  dues  to  the  Ohio 
Secondary  School  Principals  Association. 
The  secretary  sends  a  pj^  of  my  dues  on 
to  the  Naticxial  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  which  automatically 
gives  me  membership  in  the  larger 
organizaticm.  I  like  that  arrangement; 
f<x  it  gives  me  the  benefits  of  two 
memberships  through  performing  my 
obligations  to  the  one.  It  epitomizes 
American  cooperation. 

Last  autumn  the  State  Department  of 
Education  opened  its  file  annual 
reports  from  high-school  principals  to 
the  Department  of  School  Administra¬ 
tion,  Ohio  State  University.  Those 
reports  have  furnished  cc«nplete  data 
for  three  Master’s  theses: 

O.  C.  Hatton,  'The  Rural  and  Village 
Schools  of  CXiio" 

H.  R.  Cotterman,  "A  Study  of  the  Relation  be¬ 
tween  the  Training,  Experience,  and  Salaries 
of  Rural  High'Sehool  Teachers  of  Ohio" 

H.  L.  McMillan,  “The  Teaching  Load  of  tbe 
Chief  Executive  in  the  Hig^  Schools  of  Ohio 
County'Sebool  Systems" 

In  addition,  they  are  furnishing 
valuable  data  for  three  other  studies 
which  will  be  interest  to  certain 
groups  of  workers  in  education.  Copies 
of  these  several  reports  will,  in  due 
time,  be  dven  to  the  State  Department. 
Parts  of  roem,  at  least,  will  be  published 
through  the  Educational  Research 
Bulletin  during  the  present  calendar 


year  and  so  will  find  their  way  to  the 
high-school  principals  and  superii)> 
tendents  the  state. 

This  venture  represents  cooperation. 

It  gives  graduate  students  at  the  Um> 
versity,  men  who  have  been,  and  will 
again  be,  on  the  firing  line  of  school 
administration,  an  opportunity  to  use 
the  most  recent  data  from  the  hi^ 
schools  of  Ohio  without  resorting  to  S 
ill-reputed  questionnaire  method.  It 
will  make  available  for  the  field  staff 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education 
a  series  of  reports  the  preparaticMi  of 
which  would  have  cost  hundreds  of 
dollars  in  clerical  help  alone.  And,  if 
the  publication  is  made  as  we  expect, 
school  principals  will  receive  scxnething 
in  return  for  the  effort  they  expended  in 
supplying  the  data  contained  in  their 
reports. 

The  latter  idea  leads  to  the  real  issue 
involved.  State  Departments  of  Educa¬ 
tion  are  annually  obliged  to  collect 
certain  data  for  their  annual  reports. 
Administrative  ofikers  of  public  scIkoIs, 
rapidly  gaining  professional  group 
consciousness,  have  many  problems  con¬ 
cerning  which  they  wish  to  glean 
further  knowledge.  Within  the  present 
decade  the  state  has  set  up  an  ag^cy  in 
the  form  of  a  College  of  Plication  with 
its  component  parts  doing  graduate 
work,  and  with  potential  energy  for 
ever-increasing  productive  resear^  and 
scholarly  investigation.  Would  it  not 
be  feasible  for  the  three  groups  con¬ 
cerned — the  State  Department,  local 
administrative  officers,  and  the  faculty 
of  the  State  College  of  Education — 
through  their  chosra  representatives, 
to  meet  each  year  and  plan  certain 
studies,  informaticMi  for  which  would  be 
secured  through  a  supplement  to  the 
annual  report  fexm  fill^  out  by  high- 
school  principals  and  superintendents? 
Such  procedure  would  insure  that  the 
administrative  research  done  by  the 
College  of  Education  would  bear  directly 
on  the  problems  of  most  interest  to  the 
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0)en  in  the  field.  The  cooperative 
endeavor  of  all  concerned  would  elimi¬ 
nate  much  of  the  waste  of  energy 
involved  in  our  present  methods  <rf 
investigating  state-wide  problems  and 
would  materially  increase  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  energy  now  expended. 

J.  C.  M. 

THE  JUNIOR  HIGH-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL 

In  the  list  of  recognized  city  high 
schools  »ven  in  the  Educational  DireC' 
tory  of  Ohio  for  1925,  forty-seven  men 
and  seven  women  have  the  title  of 
junior  high-school  principal.  The  evi¬ 
dence  available  indicates  that  approx¬ 
imately  40  percent  reached  their  position 
through  high-school  teaching  and  that 
50  percent  were  promot^  directly 
or  indirectly  from  an  elementary-school 
experieiKe  as  teacher,  supervisor,  or 
assistant  principal.  The  remainder  have 
had  experience  as  rural  or  village 
superintendents. 

Does  the  junior  high-school  principal 
owe  his  first  allegiance  to  the  second^ 
or  to  the  elementary  field?  For  a  long 
time  workers  in  ^e  secondary  field 
assumed  that  the  junior  high  priiKipal 
belonged  to  their  own  ordCT.  ^t, 
recently,  the  Department  eff  Elementary 
School  PriiKipals  has  boldly  challenged 
this  time-honored  assumption  by  voting 
that  junior  high-school  principals  mi^t 
retain  membership  in  their  department; 
and  a  committee  of  the  North  Central 
Association  has  proposed  a  change  in 
high-school  certification  rules  that  would 
purposely  exempt  the  junior  high  school 
from  all  responsibility  for  preparation 
for  college  entrance. 

As  late  as  1924  the  majority  of  the 
schools  in  Ohio  cities  used  ^e  eight-four 
plan  of  organizatiem.  But  since  that  date 
Cincinnati  has  taken  defiiute  steps 
toward  reorganizing  on  the  six-three- 
three  basis;  and  othi^  cities  and  villages 
have  undertaken  a  similar  change.  It  is 
a  fair  guess  that  ten  years  hence  a  four- 


year  traditional  high  school  in  Ohio 
cities  will  be  a  thing  of  curiosity. 

The  Question  involved  is:  vidll  these 
schools  Ije  directed  by  principals  v(dK) 
can  mould  them  in  spirit  and  in  truth  to 
the  needs  of  early  adolescent  youth,  or 
will  they  be  mere  regroupings  of 
grades — old  sins  masquerading  under 
new  titles.  *  J.  C.  M. 

According  to  the  latest  Educational 
Directory  of  Ohio,  1,037  high  schools  in 
county  school  districts  are  recognized. 
The  majority  of  them  exists  in  con- 
junctiem  with  elementary  grades  and  is 
presided  over  by  a  chief  executive  who 
assumes  most  ^  the  duties  and  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  both  superintendent  and 
prindpal.  But  many  employ  a  seomd 
p^son  who  bears  the  tide,  locally,  of 
hi^-school  principal.  The  privileges 
he  has  over  and  above  the  tide  are 
almost  impossible  to  ascertain  from 
the  annual  reports  made  to  the  State 
Department  of  Education.  With  few 
exceptions  this  person  teaches  as  many 
periods  and  as  IvK  classes  as  does  any 
other  teacher  in  &  school.  Althou^ 
no  one  knows  for  a  certainty,  it  may  be 
surmised  that  he  exercises  certain  admin¬ 
istrative  functions  delegated  to  him  by 
the  superintendent.  In  most  cases  he 
is  the  hi^iest  salaried  teacher  in  the 
school.  So  far  as  the  state  is  con¬ 
cerned,  he  is  a  teacher,  undifferentiated 
from  the  mass;  locally,  he  is  the  hi^- 
school  principal.  Professionally,  he  is 
the  embryo  from  which  grows  the 
mature,  professional  leader  for  the  larger 
schools.  J.  C.  M. 

THE  HIGH-SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL 

As  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  principal 
of  the  academy  and  of  the  headmaster  of 
the  Latin  school,  the  hi^-school  prin¬ 
cipal  has  come  from  schc^ly  ancestry. 
He  has  a  social  heritage;  for  a  Icmg  time 
he  looked  backward  to  an  intellectual 
aristocracy.  He  was  not  as  other 
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priiKipals  and  he  was  glad.  In  fau:t, 
only  in  recent  years  has  he  begun  to 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  he  is  a  priiKipal 
of  the  “commcMi”  schools. 

His  Greek  has  given  way  to  Spanish 
that  will  make  his  pupils  at  home  in 
the  commercial  centers  at  the  South;  and 
his  four  kinds  philosophy  have  lost 
themselves  in  the  realms  of  vocational 
guidance  and  the  theories  of  scientific 
measurement.  He  is  adapting  himself 
to  a  new  age.  Still,  he  is  essentially  a 
scholar.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  libo^' 
arts  course  of  a  good  college.  He  is 
studying  in  our  graduate  schools.  Since 
his  duCT  objective  has  ceased  to  be  the 
preparation  of  boys  for  the  ministry 
and  for  the  learned  professions,  he  is 
confronted  with  the  necessity  of  trying 
to  gnisp  an  understanding  of  all  the  \l^s 
of  me  into  which  his  students  will  go. 
A  herculean  task  it  is.  Small  wonder 
that  he  knows  “little  Latin  and  less 
Greek,"  and  that  he  finds  brief  time  for 
speculative  philosophy.  That  he  is 
grasping  the  scientific  method  and  apply' 
ing  it  to  his  daily  work  of  promoting 
the  welfare  boys  and  girls  is  one  of  the 
encouraging  trends  of  our  generation. 

Nor  need  we  fear  lest  all  that  was 
good  in  the  old  regime  is  geme  forever. 
We  know  today  more  clearly  than  ever 
that  some  cMdren  are  bom  with 
capacity  to  do  infinitely  more  than  the 
average  can  ever  attain.  For  these 
children,  intellectually  mex’e  capable 
than  their  fellows,  all  signs  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  days  of  sofr  pedagogy 
and  average  achievement  are  rapidly 
passing.  It  rests  with  the  high'S^ool 
principals  more  than  with  any  other 
one  group  to  restore  learning  to  the  high 
estate  it  once  held  when  only  those 
gifted  with  a  high  degree  of  academic 
intelligence  sou^t  hi^'school  training. 
Even  the  study  Gre^  may  well  return 
to  the  hig^'school  curriculum  for  those 
specially  gifted  with  capacity  to  use  it 
wisely  in  extending  their  own  life 
horfr^  and  in  service  to  their  fellows. 
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And  who  is  this  high'sehool  prindpil 
of  whom  so  much  may  be  reasonably 
expected?  He  may  be  found  along  ^ 
various  stations  of  the  educational  world. 
There,  he  is  a  youth,  scarcely  out  of  big 
teens,  teaching  six  or  eight  periods  a  day, 
controlling  the  pupils,  directing  their 
athletic  and  social  activities,  trying  to 
save  on  a  meager  salary  of  $1,200  a  year 
enough  money  to  help  him  to  secure 
further  graduate  study  in  preparation 
for  the  larger  field  to  which  he  aspires. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  line,  he  is  a 
mature  man,  directing  the  activities  of 
nearly  ten  thousand  pupils  and  the  work 
of  more  than  225  taichers;  their  labors  ! 
are  carried  on  within  a  plant  that  costs 
millions,  and  every  field  of  learning  to 
which  youth  aspires  comes  under  his 
supervision.  Well  may  the  $1,200  yearly 
salary  swell  to  $12,000;  and  still  may 
America  question  whether  she  has 
liberally  rewarded  the  lineal  descendant 

the  headmaster  of  the  Boston  Latin 
School. 

J.  C.  M. 

Early  in  the  year  1924,  the  Depart' 
ment  cf  School  Administration  proposed 
to  undertake  a  series  of  studies  of  the 
school  prindpalship.  During  the  fd' 
lowing  winter,  data  were  coUected  for 
the  tot  or  preliminary  study  of  the 
social,  ecotKxnic,  and  professional  status 
of  the  school  prindp^  in  (%io.  The 
report  prepared  gives  comparative  data 
for  four  groups  of  principals — ele- 
mentary,  Junior  high,  high  scIkx}!,  and 
non'clarained.  The  printing  of  this 
study  as  a  university  motKjgr^h  was 
authenized  by  the  Graduate  Qxincil. 
It  is  due  off  the  press.  May  15,  1926. 
Copies  will  be  mailed  to  aU  principals 
who  contributed  data  for  the  repto. 
A  limited  number  of  additional  copies 
will  be  available  fex’  distribution  to 
principals  and  others  specially  interested 
in  the  school  pritxdpal^p.  The  title  of 
the  monogr^h  is  The  &hooI  Principal' 
ship  in  Ohio  Cities  and  Exempted  Villages. 
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THE  TEACHING  LOAD  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  RURAL 
AND  VILLAGE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  OHIO 

H.  L  McMillan 
Ohio  State  Utuvertity 


The  question  here  to  be  considered, 
“Of  what  does  the  teaching  load  of  the 
principals  of  Ohio’s  rural  high  schools* 
consist?”  is  one  in  which  administratcars 
are  interested.  For  this  study,*  the 
reports  from  238  schools  of  Ohio  were 

Tabu  I.  Numbek  op  Schoou  Studoo 
FBOM  VaMOUS  CoUNTOS 


Countia 

Number 

of 

Schoola 

Counties 

Number 

of 

Schook 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

M) 

1.  Adam* . 

8 

12.  Coabocton.. 

13 

2.  Allen . 

9 

13  Crawford... 

10 

S.  Afbtabula. . . 

18 

14.  Cupaboga  . . 

17 

4.  Befanoot . 

10 

15.  Defiance.... 

9 

5.  Brown . 

11 

16.  Deiaamre... 

12 

n 

17.  Ehr . 

7 

7.  CiiToU . 

9 

18.  Papeete .... 

4 

g.  Champaign  .. 

14 

19.  Gallia . 

11 

9.  Clermont _ 

11 

20.  Hardin . 

8 

10.  Oiotoo . 

13 

21.  Harriaon . . . 

12 

11.  ColufflWaftt. . 

9 

22.  Knoi . 

10 

Total  number  of  achoob. . . 

238 

examined.  These  reports  had  been 
filled  in  by  the  administrative  heads  of 
the  schools,  in  the  autumn  of  1925,  on 
the  regulation  blanks  supplied  by  the 
State  Department  ^ucation  and 
constituted  one  the  school's  yearly 
ofiBcial  reports  to  the  State  Department. 


‘Bp  nnl  principiU  ii  meant  the  chief  Kiminlefritm  ofidd 
of  the  ratal  or  nliage  achool  diatrict;  locaOp,  he  ueuallp  bcue 
the  title  of  eupertnlendent. 

*Mr.  McMillan  ia  reininc  thia  atudp  and  wdl  eatend  it 
to  include  all  of  the  pradp^  or  chief  eacutma  of  rani  and 
aillafc  hifh  achooia  in  Oto.  In  the  final  repott  the  three 
meaciaoa  chiefip  conaidered  aaiO  be;  How  much  taachint  doea 
ue  prindpal  dor  What  idatiaa  ia  then  betaaeen  hia  academic 
preparation  and  hia  nreaent  tearhitu  dutiea?  How  ia  hia 
teachinf  load  affected  op  auch  factora  aa  aiae  of  achool,  orpni' 
Blioo,  and  grade  of  achool.  and  length  of  achool  dtp? — 
J.CM. 


No  selection  of  counties  was  i^de; 
the  twenty'two  counties  listed  in  Table 
I  were  the  c«ily  ones  for  which  all 
principals'  reports  were  available  at 
the  time  the  data  for  this  study  were 
assembled.  The  counties  were  dis' 
tributed  well  enough  to  make  a  rep' 
resentative  sampling  of  the  cemditions 
as  they  exist  throughout  the  state.  In 
reading  this  article  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  none  of  these  schools  under 
consideration  is  a  member  of  the  North 
Central  Association.  The  schools  were 
codified  by  counties  cm  the  original 
data  sheets,  hence  the  code  numbers 
rather  than  the  names  of  either  the 
counties  or  the  schools  are  used  through' 
out  the  study. 

The  following  fw^tors  were  coO' 
sidered  as  relevant  to  the  discussion  of 
the  teaching  load  of  the  principal  or 
chief  executive  cf  the  rural  or  village 
high  school: 

1.  Gnde  of  achool 

2.  Type  of  school 

3.  Number  of  teachers 

4.  Enrollment  of  school 

5.  Subjects  in  major  and  minor  preparatioo  com* 

pared  with  subjects  taught  at  present  time 

6.  School  day  by  periods 

7.  Number  of  classes  taught 

8.  Average  enrollment  of  classes  tau^t 

9.  Numbn  of  study  and  supervisory  periods 

Table  II  shows  the  prevalence  of 
first'grade  schools  in  whi^  the  admin' 
istrative  heads  are  employed.  From  the 
figures  given  it  appears  that  about  74 
percent  of.  the  schrols  are  of  the  first 
grade. 

The  type  of  one  achool  was  not 
reported,  hence  the  total  in  Table  III  is 
237.  The  8^4  plan  is  the  most  pt^ular 
scheme  of  organizatiem;  65  percent  <k  the 
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schools  were  so  organiaed.  In  reality  ment  was  63^.  The  table  does  rtot 
this  percent  is  larger,  since  nearly  all  show  the  classification  of  the  scho^ 

the  three',  twO',  and  cme'year  hi^  havinjg  these  various  enrollments;  this 
schools  are  superimposed  upcm  the  fact  should  be  considered  when  studying 
eight'grade  organization.  the  table. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  The  subjects  taught  by  the  admin- 
these  schools  is  summarized  in  Table  FV.  istrative  heads  of  these  schools  were  next 
The  administrative  head  is  included  in 


Tablb  II.  Nuubbk  of  Scroou  of  the 
Vamous  Ttfbs  Found  in  Ohio 


Gnde 

FrequeiKT 

Fercent 

0) 

(» 

(3) 

Firit  trade . 

177 

74.4 

Seoood  tnde . 

S5 

18.9 

Third  trade . 

11 

4.6 

Junkie  hitb . 

2 

.8 

No  report . 

} 

1.3 

TottI . 

238 

100.0 

Tabu  III.  Ttfbs  of  School 
Obcanization 


Type 

Frequency 

Percent 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

8-4 . 

136 

65.8 

6-6 . 

23 

9  7 

6-3-3 . 

2 

0  8 

3  year . 

41 

17  3 

2  year . 

12 

S.O 

1  year . 

1 

0.4 

Juniar . 

2 

0.8 

Total . 

237 

the  number  assigned.  The  total  number 
of  cases  reported  in  this  (able  is  iK>t  238, 
for  three  reports  did  not  give  this  item 
of  information.  The  meduui  number  of 
teachers  under  the  supervision  of  the 
{Mdndpal  in  these  rural  high  schools  is 
3  or  4. 

Since  one  school's  enrollment  was 
omitted  from  its  report,  the  number  of 
schools  for  which  data  are  summarized 
in  Table  V  is  237.  The  median  enroll- 


Tabu  IV.  Numbbb  of  Tbacrbbs  Emfloteo  n 
Thbu  Rukal  High  Schools 


Number  of 
Teachen 

Frequency 

Number  d 
Teackera 

Frequency 

16 . 

1 

8 . 

15 . 

0 

7 . 

14 . 

0 

6 . 

19 

13 . 

1 

5 . 

28 

12 . 

1 

4 . 

11 . 

2 

3 . 

63 

10 . 

1 

2 . 

37 

9 . 

3 

1 . 

10 

Total  . 

235 

Tabu  V.  Enboixment  in  These  Ruslal 
High  Scroou 


EnroOment 

Frequency 

Enrollment 

Frequency 

281-400 . 

131-140 . 

3 

271-280 . 

3 

121-130 . 

261-270 . 

0 

111-120 . 

9 

251-260 . 

0 

101-110 . 

4 

241-250 . 

0 

91-100 . 

11 

231-240 . 

1 

81-90 . 

16 

221*230 . 

0 

71-80 . 

12 

211-220 . 

1 

61-70 . 

16 

201-210 . 

0 

51-60 . 

29 

101-200 . 

2 

41-  50 . 

19 

181-190 . 

1 

31-40 . 

24 

171-180 . 

2 

21-  30 . 

26 

161-170 . 

2 

11-20 . 

23 

151-160 . 

2 

0-  10 . 

17 

141-150 . 

6 

i 

Total . 

237 

tabulated.  Table  VI  shows  the  number 
of  rural  hi^-school  principals  who 
studied  each  subject  either  as  a  major  or 
minor  during  th^  prepaiatcHy  courses 
and  the  number  ci  those  who  were 
teaching  the  subject  in  1925.  The 
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subjects  listed  under  those  Studied  in 
preparation  for  teaching  are  only  majors 
and  minors  and  are  obviously  in  broader 
categories  than  the  sul^ts  listed  as 
those  Taught  in  each  specific  instance. 
It  is  seen  that  there  is  no  decided  agree' 
ment  between  the  subjects  taught  and 
those  studied.  Hence,  it  d(^  not 
follow  that  the  principal  will  teach  the 
subjects  in  whi^  he  secured  previous 
training  or  preparation.^ 

The  number  of  classes  taught  daily 
by  these  principals  is  indicate  in  the 
following  summary: 

NuBbcT  of  Plllltl 

Tulfbt  Ftfqucncr 


LI  VI.  Tin  Srunn  Fouau.T  Studod  and 
Thou  Now  Taught  bt  thi  PtiNcaPAU 


Alrbn . 

Antbinetic . 

Aaoil  hiMbuxlnr.... 
BiMe . 


Buanea  Endiih . 

Oamercul  arithmetic . 

CcoHiKidal  educatioo . 

ComaKtaal  fBvaphr . 

rfimrrriil  law . 

Cammimitr  dvica . 

Onca  (vDcatiaaal) . 

Debatinc . 

Dtawinc  (mechanical) . 

Daurmf . 

Ei«l»h . 

Education  (prtaciplet) . 

Ecnnnmifa . 

French . 

General  buaineaa . 

Goeial  loeiicc . 

Geofraphjr . 

Geolo*y . 

GcoeDetry . 

Oemn . 

Greeli . 

Goeemment . 

Hiatotr  (undaaaiied) . . 

Hiaiory,  American . . 

Hiaaorjr,  andent  and  mediaeval . 

Hntory,  ancient . . 

Htatory,  eooaomic . . 

Hiatory,  Engliah . . 

Hiatcty,  comaaeRial . 

Hiatory,  modem . 

Hiatory,  aaorid . 

Hypene . 

Lanfuafe . 

tatm . 

Utenture . 

Law . 

Manual  training . 

Mathematica . 

Muaic . 

Natural  adence . 


Three  principals  did  not  give  any 
information  on  this  matter.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  five  is  the  most  common 
number  of  classes  to  be  taught;  the 
median  is  4.8.  The  class  enrollment  was: 


Political  aderxe 
Rural  education 


Ten  schools  rave  no  data  concerning 
the  number  pupils  tau^t  by  the 
principal,  hence  the  total  here  is  228. 
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From  this  summary  it  is  seen  that  not 
many  of  the  principals  are  teaching 
classes  having  l^ge  enrollments,  for  the 
median  enroument  for  these  classes  is 
18.75.  The  principal’s  responsibility 
for  study  periods  and  the  number 
periods  each  day  spent  in  supervision  is 
shown  in  Table  VII.  It  is  seen  that 


Table  VII.  Numbeb  op  Dart  Study  and 
SupEBviaoRT  Periods  for  Which  the  Principal 
It  Responsible 


Study  Period* 

Frequency 

Supcnriioty 

Period* 

Frequency 

4 . 

2 

3 . 

7 

3 . 

8 

2 . 

9 

2 . 

26 

1 . 

12 

1 . 

46 

0 . 

52 

0 . 

29 

158 

No  report . 

127 

Tool . 

238 

1  Tot»l . 

238 

not  much  time  is  definitely  set  aside  f<x 
supervision  by  the  executive  heads  of 
rural  and  village  school  systems. 

Summary 

Sufficient  data  to  warrant  erne  in 
drawing  definite  conclusions  and  making 


specific  recommendations  in  regard  to  the 
conditions  which  exist  in  these  schedt 
are  not  included  in  this  study,  but 
certain  tentative  conclusions  may  be  sug' 
gested.  The  schools  considered  are  a 
representative  sampling  of  the  rural 
and  village  schools  of  the  state.  About 
three'fourths  of  the  schools  are  classified 
as  first  grade.  Four  or  five  teachers 
including  the  principal  or  chief  executive 
is  the  median  number  of  teachers  on  the 
staffs  of  these  schools.  The  most  com' 
mon  form  of  organization  within  these 
schools  is  the  8^  type  with  an  enroll' 
ment  eff  less  than  cme  hundred  students. 

There  is  little  evidence  that  the 
principal  of  a  village  or  rural  high  school 
will  have  opportunity  to  teach  any 
subject  which  he  todc  as  his  major  or 
minor  while  in  college.  In  general,  the 
amount  of  teaching  done  by  the  principal 
is  inversely  proportional  to  the  size 
of  the  school.  Although  there  are 
seven  cx  eight  forty'five'ininute  periods 
a  day,  the  principal  may  teach  five 
periods  with  an  average  of  nineteen 
pupils  to  the  class.  The  principals  of 
the  schools  under  consideration  appar' 
ently  give  little  time  to  supervisicxi. 


TRENDS  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 

A.  D.  AaxiNt 
Ohio  State  Uniuertity 


One  commonly  assumes  that  the  high' 
school  curriculum  of  Ohio  includes  a 
much  greater  number  of  studies  now 
than  it  did  in  early  years  of  the  state's 
history.  The  assumptitm  is  not  true 
when  we  consider  die  question  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  whole  state. 
According  to  the  Ohio  School  Reports^ 
thirty'cme  subjects  were  taught  in  the 


high  schools  of  the  state  in  1855;  twenty' 
nine  subjects,  in  1890;  and  thirty'three 
subjects,  in  1922. 

Although  the  number  of  subjects 
offered  in  the  high  schools  of  Ohio 
durine  the  years  mentioned  varies 
slightly,  there  is  a  greater  diversity  when 
we  consider  them  at  fivc'year  intervals, 
reaching  the  lowest  point  in  1860  with 
twenty'one  subjects  and  the  highest  in 
1922. 


>Dua  from  Ohio  School  Reporu,  1S53-1923. 


H  Bi. 
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did  not  survive  the  next  five  years; 
zoology  was  also  dropped  befcxre  1865. 
By  1916  nine  more  of  the  subjects 
formerly  ccmsidered  essentials  had  been 
dropped  ffcxn  the  course  of  study. 
They  were  astronomy,  logic,  surveying, 
natural  history,  geology,  Greek,  ment^ 
and  moral  philosophy,  and  political 
economy,  while  ph«iography  and  psy' 
chology  were  tri^  and  dropped  in  <xie 
decade.  The  subjects  add^  in  recent 
years  are  interesting  in  that  they  show 
a  tendency  to  liberalize  and  broaden 
education  in  ways  m(^e  essential  to  the 
youth  of  the  present  day.  They  are 
biology,  science  (supposedly  general 
scietKe),  Spanish,  Engu^  histcay,  Euro' 
pean  biatcxy,  ancient  histcxy,  com' 
munity  civics,  occupational  civics,  eov 
nomics,  home  economics,  agriculture, 
manual  training,  mechanical  drawing, 
and  physical  education. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that 
twelve  subjects  have  held  their  own 
throughout  the  sixty'seven  years.  They 


are:  algebra,  gecanetry,  arithmetic, 
botany,  chemistry,  physiology,  English, 
German,  Latin,  United  States  histoty, 
vocal  music,  and  drawing.  Commercial 
subjects  in  some  form  have  been  out  of 
the  picture  during  tally  one  interval 
studied.  French  was  omitted  from 
two  and  triwaicanetry  from  three  reports 
studied,  almough  thdr  absence  is  more 
likely  due  to  errors  of  reporting  than  to 
actual  exclusicai  from  me  curriculum. 
Geology  and  Greek  wpeared  in  the  lists 
subjects  studied  for  the  last  time  in 
the  1910  report;  one  wcaiders  if  they 
may  not  again  return.  Between  1910 
and  1915  the  science  of  government 
gave  way  to  civics,  and  politic  economy  | 
surrend^ed  its  position  to  economics.  | 
The  attempt  to  adjust  the  curricular  I 
offering  to  the  social  demands  of  the 
time  is  shown  by  the  changes  in  the 
titles  subjects  offered.  Whither  these 
will  lead  is  a  subject  of  interest  to  men  | 
and  women  responsible  for  directing  the  I 
destinies  of  Ohio  high  schools.  t 


THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  HIGH'SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL 
AND  OTHER  ASSISTANT  EXECUTIVES 

Crabijs  R.  Van  Eman 
Roosevelt  Junior  School,  Columbut,  Ohio 


One  secret  cf  the  success  of  leading 
high'school  principals  is  their  capacity 
to  delegate  executive  funcdcHis  to  their 
assistants.  This  study  was  undertaken 
to  determine  to  what  extent  the  larger 
high  schools  of  Ohio  are  employing 
assistant  principals,  heads  of  depart' 
noents,  and  faculty  advisers,  and  what 
administrative  duties  are  being  per' 
formed  by  the  members  of  each  cf  these 
three  groups.  In  addition,  inquiry  was 
also  made  ccmceming  faculty  committees 
for  it  is  true  that  committee  organization 
performs  a  great  many  admmistrative 


functicms  cf  immeasurable  value  to  the 
school. 

Evidence  was  sou^t  from  eighty  of 
the  larger  high  schods  of  Ohio.  Fifty' 
two  returns  were  received,  twenty'six 
frcm  junior  high'school  and  twenty'six 
frcnn  senior  hi^'school  principals.  Nine' 
teen  of  the  senior  high  schools  reporting 
had  assistant  principals.  Five  of  these 
reported  three  assistants;  the  largest 
had  3,000  pupils  and  128  teachers;  the 
smallest  had  1,705  pupils  and  62  teachers. 
Six  reported  two  assistants;  the  largest 
of  these  schools  had  2,637  pupils  and  129 


teach 

and 

assist 

from 

5121 

O 

repo 

prirn 

pupi 

26 
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teachers;  and  the  smallest,  1,167  pupils 
and  42  teachers.  Eight  reported  one 
assistant  principal;  th^  schools  ranged 
from  2,075  pupils  and  97  teachers  to 
512  pupils  and  28  teachers. 

Of  the  junior  high'school  principals 
reporting  thirteen  had  one  assistant 
principaL  Their  schools  had  from  2,150 
pupils  and  70  teachers  to  650  pupils  and 
26  teachers.  One  principal  reported 


Hkaos  of  Departments 
Six  of  the  senicMT  high  schools  report' 
ing  do  not  have  heads  departments. 
Among  the  20  schools  reporting  heads  of 
departments,  English,  the  most  common, 
appeared  19  times ;  mathematics  came  next 
with  17;  histay,  14;  woodwork,  6;  art,  8; 
and  drawing,  6.  The  heads  of  the  senior 
high'School  departments  usually  draw 
from  $100  to  $200  extra  annually;  57  per' 


Tabu  I. 


An  Analtbis  op  tbb  Dunn  Pebpormbo  bt  thb  AmrANT  Principai.  in  Both 
Junior  and  ^nior  High  Schoou 


FuMcnoM 

NuMin 

Ptacaar 

Senior  High 

Junior  Hifh 

Total 

(I) 

0) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

ps;*|mt*  arlwrliilM 

12 

14 

26 

6S 

SuperTuioQ  of  girU'  dub* . 

11 

U 

24 

60 

Gcnenl  miparmoa  of  tcbobnlifp  records. . . 

10 

12 

22 

55 

Gmail  supOTuion  of  sttwidancc . 

14 

5 

19 

48 

SupsTTiooo  of  ezmcuiTicolar  ictiiitm . 

12 

7 

19 

48 

Gamal  supcrriNoo  of  ttscben'  reports . 

IS 

s 

18 

46 

Supcrrisioo  of  bops*  dobs . 

8 

8 

16 

40 

Goicrsl  supaitstoQ  of  ofics . 

7 

8 

15 

S8 

Todunt . 

10 

4 

14 

S5 

Exaauostioo  of  witboobs . 

5 

0 

11 

28 

Supovistoa  of  stindirdired  tcstinc . 

4 

6 

10 

25 

Gaml  suptriision  of  firultp  advisers . 

5 

4 

9 

2S 

MsUnc  of  conicob . 

Holdiai  conferenca  witb  beads  of  depart- 

7 

1 

8 

20 

iDentt . a . . . 

s 

4 

7 

18 

two  assistant  principals,  and  another 
reported  three  assistants.  This  latter 
school  had  2,900  pupils  and  110  teachers. 

Table  I  gives  a  idea  as  to  the  type 
of  duties  performed  by  the  assistant 
principal.  It  was  further  found  in  this 
study  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
duties  of  the  assistant  principals  are 
defined  entirely  by  the  prindpd  of  the 
school.  In  only  seven  junior  high 
schools  and  six  senior  high  schools  were 
the  duties  of  the  assistant  principal 
defined  to  any  considerable  measure 
by  the  board  of  education. 


cent  draw  extra  salary  in  the  senior  high 
school,  but  in  the  junior  high  school  they 
receive  no  extra  pay.  Thirty'eight 
percent  of  the  heads  in  the  junior  high 
school  help  to  arrange  the  course  of 
study,  while  in  the  senior  high  school  59 
^cent  help.  Similar  percents  prevail 
for  the  recommendation  of  textbooks, 
studying  the  efiFectiveness  the  teachers, 
leading  departmental  meetings,  and 
supervision.  Twenty'five  percent  of 
the  junicR’  high'school  assistants  spend 
at  l^t  cxie  period  each  day  in  super' 
vision,  while  in  the  senicR  hi^  school  45 
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percent  spend  frcxn  one  to  six  periods  in 
supervision.  The  number  of  periods  o( 
teaching  varies  with  the  number  of 
periods  given  to  supervision  except  in 
the  senior  high  school  where  cme  or  two 
periods  daily  are  used  for  administrative 
duties. 

Faculty  Advisers 

Eighty  percent  of  senior  high  schools 
and  ^  percent  of  the  junior  high  schools 
repcMted  faculty  advisers.  Seventy-five 
percent  these  advisers  are  hcxne'room 
teachers.  Their  duties  arc  to  record  the 
grades  and  attendance,  give  vocational 
and  educaticmal  guidance,  chaperon  par' 
ties,  supervise  elections,  make  out  pupils' 
report  cards,  and  transcribe  the  pupils' 
reccnrds.  Fcxty  percent  of  the  advisers  in 
the  senior  high  school  and  23  percent  in 
the  junicH'  high  school  excuse  tardiness, 
i 

COUMITTEES 

In  well'CX'ganfaed  schools  a  great  deal 
of  executive  work  is  performed  by  com¬ 
mittees.  The  types  of  work  which 
may  be  successfully  delegated  to  faculty 
committees  are  suggested  in  Table  II. 

These  committees  in  a  great  many 
schools  are  committees  of  one;  usually 
a  teacher  who  is  specially  fitted  for 
that  woric.  The  assembly  programs  are 
eften  arranged  by  the  oratory  teacher; 
the  school  publications  are  directed  by 
the  teacher  journalism;  the  physied 
directex’  is  chairman  of  the  athletic 
committee;  the  library  committee  is  a 
representative  from  the  central  library  as 
in  Cleveland.  The  faculty  committee  is 
led  by  the  one  who  has  had  special 
training  and  seems  fitted  for  that  work. 

Conclusions 

After  talking  with  some  of  the 
principals  of  the  Columbus  schools  and 
reading  the  notations  made  on  various 
returns,  it  appears  that  in  the  majexity 
of  high  schools  the  assistant  principals 
are  women  who  perform  the  following 


duties:  (1)  exercise  general  supervision  of 
the  ^Is  and  help  them  to  solve  their 
problems,  (2)  exercise  general  super- 
vision  of  the  discipline  of  the  girls  and  in 
a  few  cases  take  care  of  the  boys,  (3)  have 
direct  control  of  all  records  and  partial 
ccxitrol  trf  the  attendance,  (4)  confer  widi 
failing  pupils  and  their  parents,  (5)  have 
complete  charge  of  the  social  functions 
of  the  school,  (6)  work  out  plans  with  the 
principal's  help  for  improving  the  morale 


Table  II.  The  Kinds  or  Committebs  and  tri 
Peecent  of  Schoou  UmiziNO  Each 
CoMMirrEE 


Kimd  or  Coiiurmt 

PtBCIMT 

Senior 

Junkx 

(1) 

(2) 

(i) 

25 

25 

35 

33 

80 

66 

80 

66 

80 

66 

80 

66 

M 

33 

Policy . 

4 

<rf  school  and  the  type  of  wexk  done  by 
pupils  and  teachers,  and  (7)  act  as  a 
general  “shock  absorber.” 

The  heads  of  the  departments  help 
new  teachers  to  find  their  places  and 
explain  the  course  of  study  to  them. 
They  decide  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
covered  by  various  sections  of  each 
grade,  make  b'sts  of  needed  supplies,  and 
work  out  objective  tests  for  the  depart¬ 
ment.  Department  heads  also  advise 
the  princi{^  or  his  assistant  as  to  the 
best  course  for  the  pupils  and  talk  with 

Kls  about  their  difiBculties.  They 
dwartmental  meetings  and  discuss 
plans  for  the  presentation  of  certain 
subjects. 

SchooU  Ehould  be  minuture  copiet  of  the  world 
we  tbould  love  to  have. — H.  G.  Welu. 
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THE  ADEQUACY  OF  RURAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 
AND  EQUIPMENT  IN  OHIO 

Herman  E.  Michael 


Ohio  State  Unioenrity 


The  data  for  this  study*  were  taken 
from  the  annual  repents  of  the  high' 
kIkx)!  principals,  which  are  on  Sle  in 
the  State  £)epartinent  of  Education. 
The  reports  oc  three  hundred  schools, 
representing  twenty'seven  counties  were 
examined.  The  duired  information  was 
gained  through  answers  to  questions 
pertinent  to  the  condition  of  the  building 
and  the  equipment  therein. 


Table  I.  Adbquact  or  Equipment 


PucaNT 

Yet 

No 

No 

Repliea 

(I) 

O) 

(J) 

(4) 

b  there  nilSctent  appantu,? . . . 

72 

21 

7 

Ii  the  appantut  properly 

86 

6 

8 

•par*? . 

7S 

19 

8 

In  Table  I  we  are  shown  not  only  the 
need  for  equipment  but  also  the  need  for 
sufficient  space  properly  to  utilize  the 
apparatus.  The  numb^s  in  column  2 
represent  the  affirmative  answers  and 
those  in  column  3,  the  negative  replies. 
The  heading  No  Reply  is  self-explan¬ 
atory. 

Table  II  gives  the  questions  and 
replies  relative  to  the  condition  of  the 
building.  The  effect  of  the  tragic 
Collinwood  6re  has  been  the  passage 
of  strict  laws  safeguarding  the  health 
and  safety  of  chilcven  from  any  such 
hazard  in  the  future.  It  is  but  natural 
to  find  Olio  school  buildings  rating  high 


■Pram  a  itudy  beng  made  by  Hennao  E  Michael  al 
the  nUect,  ’'The  Intcreat  of  the  Sate  Departant  of  Edua* 
tloa  ia  Sahool  Sitta,  BuOdiiiia.  and  Equipmant.'* 


in  these  respects.  But  due  to  the 
increased  enrollment  in  the  high  schools 
during  recent  years,  26  percent  of  the 
buildings  are  overcrowded.  Another 
shortcoming  of  rural  high-school  build- 


Table  II.  Adbquact  op  the  BuooiNGt 


i 

Piacmrr 

Ya 

No 

No 

Repiia 

(1) 

(2) 

0) 

(4) 

Are  the  roooa  Mated  according 

to  law? . 

U  the  building  properly  hated. 

9J 

4 

3 

ventilated,  and  lifted? . 

87 

10 

) 

Ia  the  Kiildiog  ofe  and  aanitary? 

91 

7 

2 

Ia  there  an  auditorium? . 

58 

40 

2 

If  there  a  gymnaaium? . 

41 

54 

5 

h  taere  adequate  eating  apace? 

71 

26 

3 

Table  III.  Reasonb  Luted  tor 
Inadbquate  BuiUMNoa 


Reaaona 

Inadequate 

(1) 

f2) 

Inauficient  hbontory  apace... 

20 

Unaaniary  oonditiaaa . 

7 

Impeoperly  heated,  ventilated, 
or  lighted . 

10 

Improperly  rated . 

3 

Overcrowded . 

26 

Lack  auditorium . 

40 

Lack  gymnasium . 

54 

ings  in  Ohio  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  auditorium  in  40  percent  eff 
the  buildings  and  no  gymnasium  in  54 
percent.  'Hiese  facilities  are  absolute 
necessities  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
administratiem  of  a  modem  school 
system. 
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Table  III  summarized  the  inadequacy 
of  buildings  by  listing  the  reasons  for 
such.  Although  C^o  has  spent  a  great 
deal  for  buildings  and  equipment  in 
recent  years,  the  data  indicate  that  the 
prindp^  of  rural  and  village  high 
schools  believe  that  their  school  plants 
are  far  from  the  best  standards  at 
present.  Evidently,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  these 
factcx’s  in  education  few  some  time. 

A  PRINCIPAL'S  CODE 

What  may  be  termed  “A  Principal’s 
Ccxle"  has  been  formulated  by  G.  W. 
Lehman.  While  wewking  on  his  Master's 
thesis,  Mr.  Lehman  recorded  the  various 
items  in  a  pocket  notebook  as  they  sug' 
gested  themselves  to  him;  hence,  some 
are  the  result  of  careful  observation  and 
experience,  others  caught  his  attention 
more  casually.  The  code  illustrates 
certain  types  of  activities  of  the  school 
principal  that  have  not  been  noted  else' 
where  in  this  connectiem. 

1.  Never  criticize  a  ptedeceasor. 

2.  Criticize  no  one  destructively  in  the  presence 

of  others.  And  do  not  “tear  down"  unless 
you  can  suggest  improvement. 

3.  Do  not  act  independently  of  others.  Whether 

or  new  you  use  their  suggestions,  consult 
your  associates  about  matters  of  more  than 
personal  importance. 

4.  Always  give  sincere  consideration  to  the 

feelings  and  experience  of  others. 

5.  Greatest  success  comes  from  the  proper 

delegation  of  duties  to  others. 

6.  Cultivate  a  {^easing  manner  in  giving  sug' 

gestioos  and  instructions. 

7.  Be  sure  you  are  rig^t  before  making  decisions. 

8.  Be  sure  that  you  do  things  thoroughly  at  the 

right  time. 

9.  Let  "service  to  others"  be  the  watchword. 

10.  Never  allow  personal  desire  to  overshadow 

justice  toward  pupils  and  teachers. 

11.  Before  publishing  items  of  school  business, 

such  as  costs,  consider  public  reaction 
through  a  possible  misunderstanding  of 
conditions. 

12.  Avoid  "chumminess"  with  students  or 

teachers  beyond  carefully  thought'out  limits 
because  of  the  consequences. 


13.  Authority  must  not  be  asserted  except  ■ 

unusual  circumstances.  Avoid  it  by  leadn 
teachers  and  associates  to  your  way^ 
thinking,  if  it  is  better  than  th^.  SugM 
your  points  in  such  a  manner  as  this, 
you  think  this  or  that  would  be  an  imptoi» 
ment  or  an  advantage?" 

14.  Never  allow  people  to  think  you  are  ctm- 

sdous  of  doing  favors  for  them. 

15.  Do  not  request  students  to  avoid  things  yoa 

are  guilty  of  doing. 

16.  Do  not  request  unnecessary  work  of  teachtd 

or  pu{ds,  because  it  is  not  their  duty  to 
sati^  your  whims.  Every  investigstiaa 
must  have  a  worthy  purpose. 

17.  You  cannot  disci{^ine  a  pupil  by  usny 

threats  or  force.  He  ignore  the 

punishment  and  do  his  utmost  to  "gtt 
even."* 

HIGH-SCHOCX,  STUDIES  IN 
PROGRESS 

The  studies  named  below  have  been 
carried  far  enough  to  ^ve  promise  of 
developing  into  Master  s  theses  within 
the  year.  They  should  prove  of  interest 
to  faigh'sehool  principals  throughout  the 
state. 

Billet,  R.  O.,  Principal,  High  School,  Piinesvilk, 
Ohio — "An  Experiment  to  Determine  the 
Value  of  Homogeneous  Grouping  in  Ninth* 
Grade  English  a^  Algebra." 

Bohn,  J.  E.,  PrincipaL  Hi^  SchooL  Wauseoo, 
C%io — "The  Status  of  the  High'Sehool 
Coach  in  the  State  of  Ohio." 

Duckworth,  B.  R.,  PrindpaL  Edward  Lee  Mc' 
Clain  Hi^  School,  Greenfield,  Ohio— 
“Business  Management  of  Extra-Curricular 
Activities  in  the  Hi^  Schods  of  CXiio." 
Farmer,  John  D.,  PrindpaL  Hi^  School,  Mullins, 
West  Virgiira — "The  Reqxxisifatlity  of 
the  West  Virginia  Hi^-School  Prindpalt 
for  the  Employment  of  iheir  Teachers." 
Marsh,  Charles  L.,  PrindpaL  U.  S.  Grant  Junior 
Ifrgh  School,  Youngstown,  Ohio — "The 
H^-Schod  Library  in  (%io." 

Perkins,  Luther,  Prindpal,  Hij^  Schod,  Bridge' 
port,  Ohio— "A  Social  Study  of  the  Students 
of  the  Bridgeport  High  Sch<»L  1872-1926." 
Kinley,  F.  L.,  PrincipaL  High  School,  Findlay, 
Ohio — “An  Experiment  to  Determine  the 
Value  of  Homogeneous  Grouping  in  Plane 
Geometry." 


‘Lehman.  G.  W,  "A  Survey  of  a  Six-Year  High  Schex)!," 
1925.  pp.  119-20,  an  unpubliaM  Maater'a  theaia,  oo  file  at 
Ohio  State  Univaaity. 


